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On  location  for 
shooting  of  Cave 
film,  in  new  EBF 
Biology  Program. 


A  new  series  of 
filmstrips  that 
covers  practically 
every  important 
bota  nical 
concept  taught 
in  the  high  school 
curriculum. 


New  Gloria  & 

David  Intermediate 
Spanish  Language 
Course.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the 
popular  Beginning 
course.  Also  soon 
available:  Gloria  & 
David  Beginning 
French  Series. 


The  Unique 
Contribution 


Camera  shoots 
through  micro¬ 
scope  in  filming  of 
Complete  Basic 
Chemistry  Course 
with  Dr.  John 
Baxter. 


HIGH  14 


Atomic  model  used 
to  demonstrate 
cubic  crystal 
structure.  Complete 
Introductory 
Physics  Course 
on  Film  with 
Dr.  Harvey  White. 


Today,  as  never  before,  the  teacher  is  recognized  as  a 
vital  member  of  our  society.  In  short  supply,  overbur¬ 
dened,  under  pressures  unlike  any  faced  by  his  predecessors, 
the  teacher  realizes  with  increasing  conviction  that  he  must 
evaluate  every  teaching  tool  against  the  real  contribution  it  can 
make  to  the  learning  process  under  his  supervision. 

What  is  needed  now  as  never  before  is  the  sure  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  ‘‘unique  contribution"  inherent  in  every  modern  aid 
used  in  the  classroom.  We  have  made  these  words— ‘‘the 
unique  contribution’’—  a  standard  of  utility  and  excellence 
over  the  years,  and  they  are  still  the  basic  criteria  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  sound  motion  picture  should  be  made  and 
released  by  us  for  classroom  use. 

Uncounted  teachers  who  have  used  EBF  films  since  they  pio¬ 
neered  the  audio-visual  field  more  than  thirty  years  ago  know 
how  to  identify  the  potent  effectiveness  of  these  materials.  And 
thousands  more,  newer  in  the  field  of  teaching,  have  come  to 
learn  that  the  EBF  symbol  is  an  assurance  of  satisfaction  and 
genuine  help  in  the  teaching  experience. 


Maurice  B.  Mitchell 


President,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

1414  Dragon  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 


FILMS 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  New  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  31,  “The  Unique  Contribution." 
More  than  1100  films  for  all  levels  of  edu¬ 
cation  plus  complete  courses  on  film  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  New  Filmstrip  Cata¬ 
logue.  The  finest  in  color 
quality,  authenticity,  and 
content  in  Filmstrips,  add¬ 
ing  many  new  curriculum- 
related  EBFilmstrips  every 
month  on  subjects  geared 
to  the  teacher’s  specific 
needs. 


Films  Incorporated  New  Catalogue  No. 

61,  “ProHle  of  The  American  Film.” 

The  world’s  finest  16mm  library.  The 
most  important  selection  of  Hollywood 
feature  films  and  short  subjects  from 
the  major  producers  and  independent  i  • 
studios. 


Please  write  for  free  Catalogues  and  complete  information  on: 
Chemistry  Course;  Physics  Course;  Biology  Program;  EBFilmstrip 
series  on  Plant  Life  and  Gloria  &  David. 
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TEACHING 

MACHINES 

A  Technological 
Approach  to  The 
T eaching  -  Learning 
Process 

BEN  F.  HOLLAND 


Dr.  Holland  is  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology  at  The  University  of 
Texas.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  and  director  of  the  audio-visual 
program  -  for~th^  -Coitege'  of '  Education. 

In  addition  Dr.  Holland  has  found  time 
to  author  various  articles  on  audio-visual 
education. 

On  March  3,  1960,  he  was  awarded  a 
certificate  for  meritorious  service  and  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  field  of  audio¬ 
visual  education  and  to  DAVI. 


The  technological  applications  to  the 
teaching-learning  processes  are  being  ap¬ 
proached  from  two  directions:  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  mass  education,  and  from  that  of 
individualized  instruction.  The  hardware 
selections  for  the  two  approaches  appear  to  be 
television  and  the  teaching  machine.  As  a 
result,  both  television  and  teaching  machines 
are  receiving  considerable  attention  from  re¬ 
searchers  and  educators.  Although  both  types 
of  media  have  been  with  us  for  a  number  of 
years,  their  impact  on  education  was  negli¬ 
gible  until  recent  years. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTEREST 
IN  TEACHING  MACHINES 

Although  it  might  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  development  of  technological  aspects  of 
education  by  reviewing  the  applications  of 
mass  media  to  the  teaching-learning  process, - 
our  concern  here  is  the  development  of  in¬ 
terest  in  teaching  machines.  The  first  form 
of  a  teaching  machine  was  a  testing  device 
invented  by  Sidney  L.  Pressey  in  1926.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Pressey  and  his  students  develop¬ 
ed  a  number  of  articles  outlining  their  ex¬ 
periments.  By  1932,  Pressey  abandoned  this 
field  of  experiment  after  lamenting  on  the 
then  prevailing  lack  of  interest  in  labor  sav¬ 
ing  teaching  devices. 

In  the  years  prior  to  1958,  scant  attention 
was  paid  to  the  subject  of  teaching  machines 
by  writers  in  the  field  of  educational  research. 
According  to  an  article  by  Fry,  Bryan,  and 
Rigney,  in  the  first  supplement  to  Audio- 
Visual  Communication  Review,  the  subject 
of  teaching  machines  not  only  received  scant 
attention,  but  when  it  did  occur,  the  discus¬ 
sions  consisted  mainly  of  theory.  A  small 
number  of  articles  have  dealt  with  the  subject 
in  a  developmental  and  descriptive  way,  with 
others  dwelling  on  the  problems  of  program¬ 
ming.  The  smallest  representation  in  the 
literature  has  been  in  the  area  of  field  studies. 
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Since  1958,  interest  has  quickened  with 
more  literature  and  a  greater  variety  of  re¬ 
porting. 

The  expanding  interest  in  teaching 
machines  has  also  been  manifested  by  the 
numerous  conferences  on  the  subject  that 
have  been  held  at  various  places  during  the 
last  two  years,  including  one  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  in  the  summer  of  1960.  A  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  among  those  attending  the 
conferences  and  working  with  the  media  has 
been  that  teaching  machines  will  be  used 
extensively  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

COMMERCIAL  CONCERNS 
EXPRESS  INTEREST 

Interest  among  educators  has  prompted 
commercial  concerns  to  take  a  look  at  the 
potential  market  for  programs  and  machines. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  October,  1960 
issue  of  Fortune  written  by  G.  A.  W.  Boehm, 
more  than  a  hundred  new  programs  are  now 
being  written.  The  great  majority  of  these 
experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  colleges 
and  universities,  although  about  a  dozen  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  are  engaged  in  teaching 
machine  development.  Most  of  the  research 
into  programming  is  being  undertaken  with 
financing  provided  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Among  the  companies  that  are  featuring 
experimental  models  of  teaching  machines 
are  Dyna  Slide  Company,  Foringer  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Instrument  Research  Company,  Rheem- 
Califone,  Teaching  Machines  Incorporated 
and  Western  Design. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  TEACHING  MACHINES 

When  one  first  hears  about  teaching 
machines,  it  is  natural  to  wonder  about  what 
they  do  and  how  they  work.  Actually  a  teach¬ 
ing  machine  may  not  be  a  machine  at  all, 
but  a  scrambled  book  or  punch  board.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  complicated 
electronic  or  mechanical  device.  In  either 
case,  a  teaching  machine  is  a  device  for  pre¬ 
senting  a  program  or  series  of  items  of  curri¬ 
culum  materials  or  subjects  to  a  learner  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  may  respond  to  each 
by  activating  the  machine  and  choosing,  writ¬ 
ing  or  punching  an  answer  to  a  question. 
What  the  program  and  machine  do  is  referred 
to  as  programmed  teaching;  what  the  learner 
does  in  acquiring  material  presented,  is  refer¬ 
red  to  as  programmed  learning.  Thus,  pro¬ 
grammed  teaching  is  a  method  in  which  a 
device  and  a  program  perform  the  role  of  stim¬ 
ulating  and  directing  a  learner  toward  mastery 
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of  a  skill  or  a  body  of  information.  Program¬ 
med  learning,  moreover,  is  the  process  of  activ¬ 
ity  by  which  an  individual  successfully  reacts 
to  the  items  in  a  program,  without  direct  per¬ 
sonal  assistance  or  supervision.  Programming 
is  the  work  and  thought  of  the  person  who 
prepares  a  program  for  a  teaching  machine. 

PRESSEY’S  APPROACH 

The  first  form  of  teaching  machine  was 
Pressey’s  early  testing  device  by  which  a 
student  could  test  himself  by  reacting  to  a 
series  of  multiple-choice  items.  In  reacting 
to  each  item,  the  student  read  a  statement  and 
a  question  on  it  having  four  or  five  possible 
answers  only  one  of  which  was  correct.  He 
then  chose  the  answer  and  pressed  a  button 
corresponding  to  his  choice  of  an  answer.  If 
the  answer  was  correct,  the  machine  recorded 
his  response  and  exposed  the  next  item;  if  the 
answer  was  incorrect,  the  student  chose  an¬ 
other,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  the  series, 
the  student  had  a  record  of  both  correct  and 
incorrect  responses. 

In  1927,  Pressey  introduced  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  his  earlier  device.  This  model  required 
the  student  to  respond  to  each  item  that  he 
missed  at  least  twice,  when  it  was  automatical¬ 
ly  eliminated  from  the  series.  Hence,  each 
student  continued  to  work  on  the  series  until 
all  of  the  items  were  answered  correctly  at 
least  twice,  and  the  machine  issued  a  coupon 
indicating  complete  mastery.  In  this  model, 
there  was  a  close  approach  to  the  current 
concept  of  a  teaching  machine. 

The  automatic  control  of  a  student’s  re¬ 
actions  to  multiple-choice  questions  and  im¬ 
mediate  corrections  of  incorrect  responses  is 
a  feature  of  a  number  of  current  teaching 
machines  and  programs,  such  as  Crowder’s 
scrambled  books  and  the  Auto  tutor.  In  the 
scrambled  book,  the  students  are  given  materi¬ 
al  to  be  learned  in  relatively  small  logical 
units  and  tested  immediately  on  each  unit  by 
a  multiple-choice  question.  If  the  student’s 
choice  is  correct,  he  is  instructed  to  proceed 
to  the  next  unit  If  he  chooses  an  incorrect 
answer,  he  is  instructed  to  turn  to  a  given  page 
number  corresponding  to  his  answer,  where 
the  nature  of  his  error  is  explained  and  he  is 
instructed  to  return  to  the  original  page  and 
question  for  the  review  of  the  unit  and 
question  and  another  choice.  Thus,  for  each 
incorrect  response,  there  is  a  separate  page  of 
correctional  material  that  the  student  ex¬ 
amines  before  going  on  to  the  new  unit.  The 
inclusion  of  such  material  in  a  program  is 

(continued  on  page  12) 
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To  Bring  the  World 
To  the  Child" 


B.  I.  BOYEH 


—  An  idea  as  old  as  education  —  but 
an  idea  that  was  brought  to  practical  fruition 
in  Brazosport  by  three  teachers  who,  though 
teaching  in  widely  divergent  fields,  had  a 
common  dream  and  worked  to  bring  it  to 
realization. 

During  the  fall  of  1953,  Mildred  Abshier, 
fourth  grade  teacher,  John  Dunn,  art  teacher 
and  the  author,  a  science  teacher,  combined 
their  personal  and  classroom  resource  mater¬ 
ials  and  efforts  to  further  the  belief  that  if  one 
picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words,  then  one 
good  example  is  worth  a  hundred  explanations. 

Helped  by  their  Principal,  John  Rathke,  they 
set  up  in  a  vacant  classroom  of  the  Velasco 
Junior  High  School  a  Science  and  Nature  Mu¬ 
seum,  Mr.  Dunn  and  the  author  prepared 
exhibits  and  gave  demonstrations  to  other 
classes  during  their  planning  periods  and 
lunch  hours. 

Recognizing  the  possibilities  of  a  com¬ 
plete  learning  resource  center  for  the  entire 
Brazosport  School  District,  Superintendent 
Terrell  W.  Ogg  and  the  Board  of  Education 
began,  in  the  fall  of  1954,  a  program  to  co- 

Resource  Center  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  Faye  Ford,  foreground, 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Moore,  Instructional  Materials  Clerk, 
handle  film  orders  and  the  distribution  of  objective 
4  materials. 


B.  I.  “Mac”  Boyett  is  Supervisor  of  The 
Division  of  Instructional  Resources  of  the 
Brazosport  Public  Schools  in  Freeport.  A 
pioneer  in  the  concept  of  the  instructional 
resource  center,  Mr.  Boyett  has  also  been 
active  in  Texas  audio-visual  circles  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  currently  President 
Elect  of  TEXAVED. 

ordinate  the  many  resources  and  instructional 
materials  found  not  only  in  our  schools,  but 
throughout  the  entire  community  as  well. 

The  1955  school  year  saw  a  separate 
Division  of  Instructional  Resources  for  the 
district  established  and  a  Resource  Center  set 
up  in  the  old  kindergarten  building  on  the 
Velasco  campus.  Responsibility  for  the  lib¬ 
rary  program  throughout  the  district,  the 
audio-visual  department,  the  professional 
library  and  textbooks  was  added  to  that  of  the 
Educational  Museum  and  Resource  Center. 


Library  coordination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Library  Consultant,  Mrs.  Nan  McCall  on 
the  left.  In  the  center  is  Mrs.  Valerie  Jones,  Library  Clerk,  who  works  with  central 
library  cataloging.  On  the  right  is  W.  L.  Stuart,  Instructional  Materials  Consultant 
who  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  Professional  Library  and  Textbook  Services. 

Although  instructional  materials  should 
always  be  accessible,  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
practical  for  any  one  teacher  to  amass  and 
catalog,  or  keep  readily  available,  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  resources  necessary  to  the  modern 
classroom.  In  Braszosport  we  feel  that  the  li¬ 
braries  are  the  logical  places  to  which  our 
teachers  turn  for  help  in  discovering,  obtain¬ 
ing  and  using  instructional  materials  and  re¬ 
sources,  as  well  as  any  equipment  essential  to 
the  use  of  these  materials. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  only  effective 
as  well  as  the  most  practical  and  economical 
method  of  coordinating  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  individual  school  is  through 
a  full  time  co-ordinator.  Since  we  have  a  full¬ 
time  librarian  in  every  school  unit  in  our  dist¬ 
rict,  we  have  trained  them  to  serve  as  coordina¬ 
tors  for  all  teaching  materials,  whether  print¬ 
ed,  visual  or  audio. 

The  housing  and  distribution  of  all  in¬ 
structional  material  or  equipment  for  the 
individual  school  not  actually  kept  in  the 
classroom  is  the  responsibilty  of  these  li¬ 
brary  coordinators.  They  are  also  responsible 
for  ordering,  distributing  and  returning  all 
material  loaned  to  the  teachers  in  their  school 
by  our  district  Resource  Center. 

Although  we  agree  that  most  instructional 
services  should  be  provided  in  the  individual 
school,  our  experience  has  shown  that,  when 
the  individual  school  cannot  satisfy  all  needs, 
a  central  resource  center  serving  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict  is  the  most  satisfactory  answer.  It  provides 
all  schools  in  our  area  with  a  far  wider  range 
of  instructional  materials  and  services  than 
can  be  afforded  by  any  one  school  and  makes 
possible  more  efficient  and  economical  pro¬ 
grams  of  improved  utilization  of  instructional 
(continued  on  page  14) 


The  author  was  made  co-ordinator  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  half  time  basis. 

Here,  a  teacher  or  administrator  could 
obtain,  from  one  central  source,  all  types  of 
resource  materials  ranging  from  professional 
books  to  objects  of  science  and  history.  Today 
the  division  includes  seven  full  time  people 
and  is  responsible  for  the  following  services 
of  the  Brazosport  Independent  School  District: 
Instructional  Materials 
Audio-Visual  Education 
Professional  Library 
Community  Resources 
Museum  Coordination 
School  Libraries 
Public  Relations 
Textbooks 

The  staff  of  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Resources  works  with  classroom  teachers, 
principals,  supervisors,  curriculum  commit¬ 
tees,  the  Superintendent  and  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  to  see  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
have  available  to  our  teachers  and  students 
all  the  helps  needed  to  make  the  job  of 
educating  our  boys  and  girls  a  more  effective 
as  well  as  a  more  satisfying  one. 

Audio-Visual  Consultant,  John  W.  Dunn, 
right,  works  with  teachers  and  school  In¬ 
structional  Materials  Coordinators  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  A-V  program. 


>e  Smoke  h  Clearing 

A  Discussion  of  the 
Emerging  Role  of  the  Librarian 
As  New  Instructional  Media 
Bring  Changes  to  Education 

TRAVIS  E.  TVER 


Many  librarians  —  public,  college,  uni¬ 
versity  and  school  —  have  fought  the  concept 
of  the  library  as  an  instructional  materials 
center  since  its  inception.  School  librarians 
seem  to  be  the  last  to  put  away  their  guns, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  new  national 
standards  published  last  spring  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Librarians,  the 
smoke  is  clearing. 

In  theory  the  librarians  agreed  that  the 
concept  was  valid.  Their  arguments  always 
centered  in  one  thought:  “Since  we  do  not 
have  the  staff,  quarters,  finances  or  equipment 
to  carry  out  an  adequate  program  with  printed 
materials,  why  ask  for  more  work?”  The  state¬ 


ment  issued  by  the  American  Association  of 
School  Librarians  in  their  publication. 
Standards  for  School  Library  Programs,  does 
advocate  an  equalization  of  these  four  factors 
with  specific  recommendations  to  provide  a 
good  instructional  materials  center.  At  the 
same  time,  it  advocates  that  some  schools  who 
are  seeking  excellent  programs  will  want  to 
go  further;  indeed,  some  already  have. 

As  the  development  of  newer  media  of 
instruction  began  its  gigantic  surge  following 
World  War  II,  school  librarians  were  ex¬ 
tremely  busy  expanding  services  for  printed 
materials.  There  was  so  much  work  to  be 
done  and  additional  staff  was  not  being  pro¬ 
vided.  Thus  they  said,  “A-V  materials  do  not 
belong.  Let  someone  else  look  after  that” 
This  is  the  place  where  librarians  rationalized 
themselves  into  error.  If  a  teacher  has  all 
her  teaching  materials  in  her  classroom  she 
is  apt  to  use  them  more.  The  theory  for  the 
self-contained  classroom  is  good  but  impos¬ 
sible  to  finance.  The  next  best  thing  is  a 
centralized  collection.  If  a  teacher  has  to 
go  to  one  center  for  audio-visual  materials 
and  another  for  printed  materials,  she  will 
probably  omit  one  of  them.  It  is  difficult 
for  her  to  select  the  materials  to  best  do  a 
particular  job  unless  she  can  lay  them  side 
by  side  and  study  them  in  light  of  her  teach¬ 
ing  objective. 

Audio-Visual  specialists  who  have  not 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  new  Standards 
may  be  alarmed  with  my  statements  up  to 
this  point  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  These 
standards  were  developed  with  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  and  support  of  twenty  professional 
organizations  other  than  school  librarians. 
These  are  no  fantastic  dreams  of  the  recluse 
shrouded  in  her  ivy  covered  towers  with  sur¬ 
rounding  moat.  They  are  the  standards 
which  a  segment  of  American  educators  feel 
are  imperative  for  a  first  rate  school  curri¬ 
culum. 


Travis  E.  Tyer,  Librarian  for  the  Senior  High 
School  at  Seminole,  Texas,  is  Chairman  of 
the  School  Division  of  the  Texas  Library 
Association  and  the  Library  section  of  the 
Texas  State  Teachers  Association.  He  is  also 
serving  as  the  state  sponsor  for  the  Teen 
Age  Library  Association  of  Texas.  On  the 
home  scene  he  is  President  of  the  Seminole 
Classroom  Teachers  Association. 


The  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  was  represented  by  Dr.  Paul  Witt,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Other  educators  were  consult¬ 
ed  beside  the  committee  and  those  included 
E.  Ben  Evans  of  Bakersfield,  California,  Dr. 
Anna  L.  Heyer  of  the  DAVI  office  and  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Schuller  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Standards  recognize  three  established 
patterns  of  organization  for  the  provision  of 
instructional  resources  in  the  classroom. 
Probably  the  most  common  pattern  of  organ¬ 
ization  is  that  of  dual  responsibility.  This 
dual  responsibility  is  sometimes  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  librarian  and  an  audio-visual 
specialist;  sometimes  between  the  librarian  and 
an  administrator;  sometimes  between  the  li¬ 
brarian  and  a  classroom  teacher.  In  any  given 
school  district,  the  degree  of  responsibility  may 
vary  with  either  the  librarian  or  the  other  par¬ 
ty  assuming  more  of  the  leadership.  In  each 
case,  definite  lines  of  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  should  be  stated  and  assigned  for  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness  in  the  all  important  job 
of  providing  a  well-balanced  supply  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 

The  second  pattern  of  organization  is 
where  the  library  department  and  the  audio¬ 
visual  department  are  two  complete  entities 
within  the  same  school  district.  Even  in  this 
pattern  of  organization  there  should  be  a 
closeness  in  the  relationship  between  the  two 
since  they  both  are  working  for  the  same 
purpose  —  to  provide  a  variety  of  teaching 
materials  for  the  curricular  needs  of  the 
school  system. 

The  third  pattern  of  organization  is 
where  the  library  has  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  providing  the  materials  needed  to 
effectively  teach  boys  and  girls.  If  there  is 
adequate  provision  for  staff,  finances,  equip¬ 
ment  and  quarters  this  is  a  very  economical 
and  effective  plan  of  organization. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  the  three  patterns 
mentioned  are  in  practice  within  a  few  miles 
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of  you  this  very  year.  The  overall  objective 
in  each  case  is  the  same.  It  would  then 
merely  be  a  matter  of  each  school  district’s 
deciding  which  pattern  of  responsibility  is 
the  most  feasible  and  economical  with  the 
local  conditions  that  exist.  There  are  many 
determining  factors  to  be  considered:  the  size 
of  the  school  district,  the  size  of  the  faculty, 
the  number  of  campuses,  the  size  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  population,  the  distribution  of  the  school 
population  are  a  few. 

Now  that  librarians  have  officially  ac¬ 
cepted  their  responsibility  in  working  with  the 
newer  media  of  instruction,  an  instructional 
program  must  be  carried  on  among  the  lib¬ 
rarians  themselves.  Audio-Visual  specialists 
will  have  to  assume  a  role  in  teaching  librar¬ 
ians  the  use  of  the  newer  media  for  maximum 
effectiveness.  They  will  have  two  major 
problems.  One  will  be  to  overcome  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  various  instructional  materials 
are  in  basic  competition.  Since  most  librar¬ 
ians  are  women,  the  other  will  be  to  overcome 
their  fear  of  machines  or  anything  slightly 
mechanized.  As  all  fears,  this  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  knowledge.  In  reality,  these  two 
hurdles  are  the  same  as  those  the  audio- 
visualist  combats  in  his  work  with  teachers. 
The  second  hurdle  is  identical.  The  first  is 
different  only  in  that  many  teachers  feel  all 
instructional  resources  are  in  competition  with 
the  textbook.  This  is  an  obstacle  which  can 
be  hurdled  once  the  teacher  consents  to  allow 
the  use  of  other  materials.  The  results  will 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  teacher’s  argument. 
In  like  manner,  the  librarian  will  accept  the 
newer  media  in  its  proper  perspective  when 
the  results  have  proven  their  value. 

Yes,  the  smoke  is  clearing,  and  audio- 
visualists  and  librarians  are  joining  hands 
tighter  than  ever  before.  This  is  a  MUST  if 
we  are  to  successfully  supply  the  instructional 
resources  that  our  teachers  should  have  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  American  schools 
today.  We  must  realize  that  there  is  no  basic 
competition  among  instructional  materials. 
We  must  be  leaders  and  attract  into  the 
materials  field  the  very  best  organizers  who 
work  well  with  people,  both  individually  and 
in  groups.  We  must  constantly  evaluate  new¬ 
er  media  for  their  value  in  teaching.  Regard¬ 
less  of  our  title,  audio-visualist  or  librarian, 
we  must  work  cheek-to-cheek  to  do  the  job 
ahead:  TO  PROVIDE  A  MULTITUDE  OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND 
OTHER  RESOURCES  FOR  TEACHING 
AND  LEARNING. 
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Television  presentations  played  an  important 
part  in  the  overall  planning. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  FAIR 


Houston  Fair  Encourages  Interest  and 
Participation  in  Science  and  Arithmetic 


MRS. 


The  Elementary  Science  Fair  of  the  Hou¬ 
ston  Public  Schools  held  March  18,  19,  and 
20,  1960  at  Sam  Houston  Coliseum  was  the 
culmination  of  emphases  placed  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  science  teaching  and  learning 
during  the  school  year  1959-1960. 

The  purpose  of  the  fair  was  to  encour¬ 
age  interest  and  participation  in  science  and 
arithmetic  by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
boys  and  girls  to  display  their  exhibit  materi¬ 
als  and  to  be  properly  recognized  for  their 
achievement 

Detailed  planning  and  implementation 
of  the  fair  was  accomplished  through  com¬ 
mittees  of  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers 


KATE  BELL 


set  up  for  each  grade  level,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  committee  for  special  education  classy 
working  with  Dr.  Charles  R.  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Kate  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Ruby  Travis  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Office. 

Entries  from  1200  classrooms  in  92 
schools  were  exhibited  on  card  tables  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  exhibitors.  Bulletin  boards  were 
also  furnished  by  exhibitors.  The  exhibits 
ranged  from  explanatory  charts  and  mobile 
displays  to  actual  working  models  of  various 
kinds  of  simple  machines  to  experiments  per¬ 
formed  in  classrooms. 

A  Certificate  of  Participation  was  award¬ 
ed  an  individual  or  class  who  submitted  a 
display. 


Mrs.  Bell  has  taught  and  has  served  as 
an  elementary  principal.  For  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years  she  has  acted  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Elementary  Education  of  the  Houston 
Public  Schools.  Science  is  one  of  her  chief 
interests.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Commission  on  Science;  is  co-author  of  a 
series  of  science  textbooks;  and  is  a  panelist 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


TELEVISION  PLAYS  AN 
IMPORTANT  PART 

In  order  to  create  an  interest  in  the  Fair, 
a  telethon  was  conducted  at  the  coliseum 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  on  March  18. 
Exhibitors  were  interviewed  as  they  entered 
the  coliseum.  Certain  exhibits  had  been  pre¬ 
arranged  for  interview.  As  they  viewed  the 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Pre-arranged  interviews  by  television  helped 
stimulate  visitation  by  parents  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 


EVALUATION 

An  evaluation  of  the  exhibits  at  the  fair 
revealed  that  the  activities  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  science  in  the  elementary 
schools  had  been  most  effective  in  improving 
Materials  were  organized  for  display  in  terms 
of  design  principles,  such  as:  theme,  center 
of  interest,  arrangement,  use  of  color,  appro¬ 
priate  heading,  sub-titles,  margins,  attention- 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  of  learning.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  improvement  were  manifest  in 
topics  selected  for  study,  in  depth  of  learning 
revealed  by  exhibits,  in  artistic  display  of 
materials. 


telecast,  pupils  and  parents  throughout  the 
district  were  stimulated  to  visit  the  fair. 

The  series  of  activities  directed  toward  the 
improvement  of  science  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  began  in  September  with  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Herman  Schneider,  author  of  the  science  text¬ 
books  currently  adopted  in  the  Houston 
schools.  Dr.  Schneider  was  presented  to  all 
elementary  teaching  personnel  on  a  telecast 
in  which  the  philosophy  and  plan  of  the 
series  were  presented. 

Professional  growth  courses  in  science 
for  K-6  teachers  designed  for  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  information  and  methods  of  com¬ 
municating  it  to  pupils  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
William  Yost  of  the  University  of  Houston. 
Courses  in  arithmetic  for  K-6  teachers  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Joyce  Benbrook  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
completed  these  courses. 


Demonstrations  by  participants  created  in 
terest  among  many  fair  visitors. 


A  study  was  conducted  on  the  use  and 
arrangements  of  display  and  bulletin  boards. 
A  wide  variety  of  free-standing,  light-weight, 
inexpensive  bulletin  boards  were  improvised. 
Peg  boards,  wire  screens,  linoleum,  wood, 
burlap,  bamboo  blinds,  poster  boards,  corru¬ 
gated  cardboard  were  among  the  materials 
used  in  the  making  of  bulletin  boards, 
getters,  fastening  materials. 

“Meet  Me  At  The  Fair”  was  a  television 
series  on  consecutive  Tuesdays  beginning 
February  23  through  March  15  over  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  KUHT,  Channel  8.  The  series  was 
designed  as  in-school  experiences  for  pupils 
and  teachers  to  stimulate  interest  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  fair,  to  show  techniques  of 
scientific  thinking,  and  to  provide  in-service 
experiences  for  teachers. 
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Proper  arrangement  made  many  exhibits 
self  explanatory. 


A  group  of  students  from  Miss  Debbie  Blagg’s 
fifth  grade  class  at  ]ohn  R.  Lewis  Elementary 
School  use  the  tape  recorder  during  reading 
drills  on  the  third  grade  level. 


THE  TAPE  RECORDER  AIDS  THE 
SLOW-LEARNING  READER 


ROGER  EATON 


For  many  years  Mr.  Eaton  served  as  a 
principal  in  Cowen  Elementary  School  in 
Sweetwater.  Since  1955  he  has  been  Ele¬ 
mentary  Supervisor  and  Director  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  for  the  Sweetwater  Public 
Schools.  Mr.  Eaton  has  been  active  in  many 
professional  groups  and  is  a  former  Director 
of  TEXAVED. 


Using  the  tape  recorder  to  teach  reading 
may  seem  out  of  orbit  to  some  of  our  teachers, 
but  is  it?  If  it  can  be  used  effectively  for 
teaching  a  foreign  language  in  the  lower 
grades,  why  not  the  English  language?  Many 
of  our  children  seem  to  miss  the  letter  sounds 
as  they  progress  through  school.  One  teacher 
said,  “Some  words  that  we  were  teaching  the 
Spanish-speaking  children  were  not  being  pro¬ 
nounced  correctly.  We  discovered  the  in¬ 
correctness  when  replaying  tapes  these  chil¬ 
dren  had  recorded.”  The  tape  recorder  makes 
teachers  and  children  aware  of  these  mistakes 
and  leads  to  better  linguistic  practices.  In 
our  school  system,  we  are  using  the  tape  re¬ 
corder  effectively  in  reading  classes  with  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  sometimes  classified  as  “slow 
learners”  or  “retarded  readers.” 

Use  of  the  tape  recorder  in  the  reading 
program  was  begun  in  two  different  classroom 
situations  during  the  last  semester  of  the  past 
school  year  (1959-60).  At  the  present  time 
it  is  being  used  in  three  different  schools. 

The  first  of  these  experimental  situations 
was  with  a  group  of  twenty  children,  for  one 
hour  a  day,  in  a  controlled  reading  situation. 
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The  main  purpose  was  to  see  if  the  use  of  the 
tape  recorder  would  aid  retarded  readers  in 
comprehension  and  enlarge  pupil  vocabulary. 
These  children  were  in  grades  four,  five  and 
six.  They  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to  fourteen 
years.  It  would  seem  that  the  older  children 
would  lose  interest  after  the  “new”  had  worn 
off  the  use  of  the  machine,  but  it  had  the 
opposite  effect.  They  did  not  mind  the  level 
of  reading  (second  grade,  level  two),  when 
working  with  the  recorder,  and  a  high  interest 
level  was  maintained  throughout  the  semester. 

Seven  of  the  children  were  of  Spanish¬ 
speaking  heritage,  thirteen  were  Anglo.  I.Q. 
testing  of  these  children  revealed  that  six  of 
the  children  had  an  IQ  of  below  60;  seven 
ranged  from  70-80,  and  seven  80-94. 

Another  group,  composed  solely  of 
Spanish-speaking  children,  was  started  at  the 
second-grade  level  on  this  program. 

One  item  of  particular  interest  among  the 
two  groups  was  the  fact  that  no  speech  defects 
were  noted  in  any  of  the  participants. 

A  recognized  test  was  given  the  first  group  of 
twenty  children  to  ascertain  their  reading  lev¬ 
el.  The  group  level  was  found  to  be  second 
grade,  level  two.  Since  our  school  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  Reading  Pro¬ 
gram,  we  began  these  children  in  the  basal 
reader  More  Friends  &  Neighbors. 

The  procedure  for  using  the  tape  record¬ 
er  in  this  situation  is  very  simple,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  five  steps.  The  teacher 
first  introduces  new  words  in  vocabulary 
with  the  class,  and,  where  applicable,  visual 
materials  are  used.  The  second  step  was  to 
play  a  pre-recorded  tape,  recorded  “at  as  near 
the  reading  speed  of  the  children  as  possible”, 
while  they  read  silently  with  the  tape.  As 
this  step  progresses  the  teacher  can  make  a 
mental  note  of  the  children  who  are  not  fol- 


Spanish  speaking  students  in  Mrs.  Edna 
Boyd’s  second  grade  at  Emilio  Carrenza 
Elementary  School  use  the  tape  recorder  and 
the  controlled  reader  in  English  instruction. 

The  controlled  reader  is  used  strictly  with 
vocabulary  strips  at  the  first  of  the  years 
instruction. 

were  used.  (Remember,  these  w'ere  fourth 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  children.)  For  lower 
grades  one  story  a  day  would  seem  sufficent. 
For  another  month  the  group  listened  to  re¬ 
corded  stories,  the  purpose  being  to  discipline 
them  for  listening  purposes  and  building 
vocabulary.  The  story  was  heard  four  times. 

As  has  been  stated,  a  reading  test  was 
given  these  children  at  the  inception  of  this 
program  and  again  at  the  end  of  school. 
Results  were  very  good.  As  an  example,  Paul 
C.,  a  Latin  American  child  with  a  bad  home 
environment,  had  given  considerable  trouble 
to  his  teachers  as  he  progressed  through  the 
first  three  grades,  and  when  he  reached  the 
fourth  grade  he  was  almost  at  the  stage  of 
delinquency.  His  IQ  was  in  the  80-90  group. 
In  testing  Paul  after  this  program  had  been 
under  way  for  eighteen  weeks,  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  from  second  grade,  level  two,  to  fourth 
(continued  on  page  13) 


lowing  as  directed.  After  a  few  weeks  record¬ 
ings  of  the  story  can  be  done  in  the  classrooms 
and  give  the  children  another  opportunity  to 
hear  the  vocabulary.  Step  three:  have  the 
group  read  the  story  in  unison  with  or  with- 


Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bishop  at  the 
}.  P.  Cowen  Elementary  School  use  the 
tape  recorder  and  controlled  reader  to  in¬ 
crease  reading  efficiency. 


out,  the  recorder.  If  any  word  difficulty  ap¬ 
pears  at  this  point,  stop  and  explain  the  words 
to  the  children.  Step  four:  have  each  child 
read  a  portion  or  all  of  the  story  into  the  tape 
recorder.  After  each  has  recorded  his  part 
of  the  story,  replay  the  tape  to  the  group. 
Following  this  recording  and  replay,  discuss 
the  story  with  the  children  using  the  teacher 
manual  of  your  reading  series.  This  helps  to 
develop  structure  and  phonetic  skills. 

This  procedure  was  followed  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  no  more  than  two  stories  a  day 
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TEACHING  AAACHINES 

{continued  from  page  3) 

called  branching,  and  the  process  is  referred 
to  as  intrinsic  programming.  The  main 
feature  of  this  type  of  teaching  machine  is  the 
student’s  reaction  to  a  multiple-response  item 
rather  than  the  machine’s  determination  of 
what  he  will  do  next.  The  function  of  the 
machine  is  to  indicate  whether  the  answer 
is  right  or  wrong,  and  to  guide  the  student  to 
the  material  that  he  needs  to  study  after  mak¬ 
ing  an  incorrect  response. 

SKINNER’S  APPROACH 
Another  set  of  concepts  regarding  the 
nature  of  machine  design  and  programming 
is  that  applied  by  B.  F.  Skinner.  In  this  ap¬ 
proach,  a  machine  and  its  program  should 
lead  the  learner  to  respond  repeatedly  and 
correctly  to  a  series  of  related  and  relatively 
simple  items  by  filling  in  blanks,  with  a  word 
or  two,  or  by  making  marks,  until  he  condi¬ 
tions  himself  to  absorbing  the  information. 
The  items  are  so  stated  that  the  learner  is  led 
almost  invariably  to  make  the  correct  response 
to  each,  and  is  immediately  informed  that  he 
has  done  so.  The  reward  or  reinforcement 
for  making  each  correct  response  is  self-satis¬ 
faction,  which  motivates  the  learner  to  keep 
on  working  until  he  completes  the  program. 
If  a  wrong  response  happens  to  be  made  be¬ 
cause  of  faulty  cueing  or  prompting,  it  should 
be  corrected  immediately  so  as  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  correct  response.  Thus,  the 
function  of  a  teaching  machine,  according 
to  the  Skinnerian  concepts,  is  to  present  bits 
of  information  or  other  types  of  stimuli  which 
will  prompt  the  learner  to  make  a  correct 
response,  and  to  provide  a  means  of  verifying 
the  correctness  of  the  response  and  of  correct¬ 
ing  wrong  responses  immediately. 

SKINNER’S  MACHINE 
Skinner’s  disc  machine,  designed  for 
students  from  junior  high  school  to  college, 
presents  a  series  of  items  to  be  learned  through 
a  viewing  slot,  one  item  at  a  time.  The 
student  responds  by  writing  his  answer  on  a 
separate  paper  tape.  After  writing  a  word 
or  other  response,  the  student  operates  a  lever 
that  moves  his  answer  under  a  glass  plate 
and  brings  the  correct  answer  into  view  for 
comparison.  If  the  answer  is  right,  the  item 
will  not  be  shown  again;  if  it  is  wrong,  it  is 
shown  again  so  the  student  can  make  a  correct 
response.  The  student  is  asked  to  repeat 
thirty  items  until  he  makes  a  perfect  score. 


OTHER  MACHINES  BASED 
UPON  SKINNER’S  PRINCIPLES 

Several  other  forms  of  teaching  machines 
based  on  Skinner’s  concepts  of  program  and 
machine  design  have  been  constructed.  One 
is  the  Didak  manufactured  by  Rheem-Cali- 
fone.  For  this  machine,  a  program  is  printed 
on  a  wide-reel  of  paper  and  displayed  one  item 
at  a  time  through  a  window  at  the  text.  The 
student  writes  his  answers  on  a  separate  reel 
of  paper  that  is  exposed  in  a  narrower  window 
at  the  right.  By  pulling  a  knob,  the  student 
brings  into  view  the  correct  answer  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  next  item.  He  marks  each  ans¬ 
wer  right  or  wrong  by  pushing  a  pencil  into 
one  of  two  holes  to  the  right  of  the  answer 
window.  After  recording  his  responses,  the 
student  pushes  a  pencil  into  a  third  hole  and 
unlocks  the  machine  for  exposing  the  next 
item. 

PROGRAMMING 

Programming,  as  indicated  previously,  is 
the  preparation  of  materials  for  use  with 
teaching  materials.  Obviously,  programming 
is  the  most  essential  aspect  of  automated 
teaching  and  learning. 

The  general  form  of  a  program,  as  has 
been  indicated  already,  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  machine  for  which 
it  is  made.  But  there  are  other  more  basic 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
programming  other  than  machine  design;  for 
should  a  suitable  program  for  self-instruction 
be  constructed,  a  machine  could  probably  be 
made  to  handle  it  automatically. 

One  approach  to  programming  is  that 
of  selecting  content  to  be  learned  by  machine 
from  a  course  of  instruction  or  textbooks,  and 
working  up  items  in  either  of  the  various 
forms  suggested.  This  approach  would  imply 
the  acceptance  of  the  objectives  and  content 
of  a  course,  and  the  selection  of  items  that 
could  be  programmed  and  learned  by  using 
a  particular  machine.  In  this  case  the  items 
would  appear  to  be  the  concepts  and  principles 
or  skills  with  appropriate  modes  of  response 
indicated  for  each.  In  other  words,  the  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  based  on  an  adequate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  prime  objectives,  the  kinds  of  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  stimuli,  and  the  proficiences 
required  in  some  degree  of  quality,  quantity 
or  time.  The  precise  behavior  or  responses 
should  be  adequate  for  mastery. 

Roe  and  Moon  suggest,  however,  that 
courses  of  instruction  are  artificial  boundaries 
for  transmitting  knowledge,  and  completely 
(continued  on  page  19) 
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TAPE  RECORDER 

(continued  from  page  11) 

grade  in  reading  ability.  He  now  had  a  desire 
to  learn,  as  was  evidenced  in  his  other  school 
work.  Achievement  testing  indicated  that  he 
was  learning  from  65  to  70  percent  of  his 
work.  Teacher  evaluation  of  the  child  (third- 
year  report  card)  indicated  he  was  about  on 
the  level  of  a  second  grader  at  the  beginning 
of  school.  At  the  close  of  school  he  had 
progressed  to  fourth  grade,  level  one. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  program 
these  children  could  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  a  word  even  though  they  could 
recognize  it  in  reading.  After  only  six  weeks 
of  tape  recorder  practice,  it  was  noted  that  the 
children  could  more  easily  recognize,  with 
understanding,  new  vocabulary. 

This  use  of  the  tape  recorder  on  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  practical  basis  gives  the  children 
opportunity  to  hear  themselves  and  improve 
their  enunciation  and  pronunciation  of  words. 
They  hear  themselves  as  others  hear  them. 
It  became  quite  a  game  to  see  who  would  read 
first  and  have  it  recorded,  which  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  this  method  of  teaching. 

Other  results  indicated  more  reading 
speed,  more  expression  in  reading,  correct  ob¬ 
servation  of  punctuation  marks,  and  creation 
of  more  natural  expression.  All  these  factors 
contributed  to  better  understanding  and  moti¬ 
vated  the  child  to  increased  reading  interest. 

An  evaluation  of  the  twenty  children  in 
this  particular  experiment  shows  that  seven 
were  able  to  meet  their  next  level  of  work.  The 
other  thirteen,  because  of  extremely  low  IQ’s, 
will  be  only  slow  to  medium  students.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  is  felt  that  they  will  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  are  able  to  read  than 
they  did  before  experiencing  this  program. 

The  Spanish-speaking  second  graders? 
A  significant  gain  in  reading  level  was  noted 
after  using  the  tape  recorder  with  these  chil¬ 
dren.  It  also  helped  the  child  to  get  away 
from  the  translation  process,  and  the  tape 
recorder  aided  these  children  in  overcoming 
timidity  and  is  encouraging  them  to  express 
themselves  orally. 

On  the  whole,  they  are  progressing  at  a 
better  rate  of  reading  speed  than  has  been 
shown  with  these  children  in  the  past. 

Research  is  continuing  on  this  type  of 
program  in  our  schools.  Some  experimenta¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  using  the  tape  recorder 
in  conjunction  with  the  controlled  reader.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  this  will  prove  valuable 
in  teaching  the  slow-reading  children. 
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Brown  and  Associates,  Inc. 

SUITE  413  VARISCO  BLDG. 

BRYAN,  TEXAS 

Telephone  TA  2-4474 

REPRESENTING  ALL  OF  SOUTH  TEXAS 
FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
TEACHING  AIDS  OF  THREE  LEADING  FIRMS: 

• 

A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO. 


CORONET 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

• 

THOMPSON  RAMO  WOOLRIDGE 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 
and  DAGE  TELEVISION 


Robert  Storey 

Southwest  T exas  Representative 
314  N.  Austin  Street 
San  Marcos,  Texas 

Mortimer  Brown 
Southcentral  Texas  Representative 
Suite  413  Varisco  Building 
Bryan,  Texas 

Richard  Curd 

Southeast  Texas  Representative 
516  Windswept  Drive 
Humble,  Texas 


Brown  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Film  Developing  Laboratory 
331  M  &  M  BUILDING 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
Telephone  CApital  2-7877 
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"WORLD  TO  THE  CHILD" 

{continued  from  page  5) 

materials.  Daily  mail  service  from  our  In¬ 
structional  Resource  Center  to  every  school  in 
our  district  assures  fast  service  on  orders. 

Our  philosophy  is  to  house  in  each  class¬ 
room  those  inexpensive,  often  used  materials 
needed  for  a  better  learning  situation,  and  in 
the  school  library  -  resource  center  those 
materials  not  as  often  used  as  well  as  equip¬ 
ment  for  utilizing  them  such  as  tape  recorders, 
film,  filmstrip  and  slide  projectors,  opaque  and 
overhead  projectors,  large  screens,  extra  record 
players  along  with  certain  maps  and  charts 
not  needed  constantly  in  the  classroom. 

Those  items  that  are  only  occasionally 
needed  or  that  are  too  expensive  for  purchase 
by  one  school  are  housed  in  our  district  In¬ 
structional  Resource  Center.  Here  also  is 
located  the  Professional  Library,  the  district 
textbook  depository,  the  processing  center  for 
all  libraries,  the  filmstrip  library  of  more  than 
six  thousand  filmstrips,  the  Educational  Muse¬ 
um,  the  unit  files  of  seven  hundred  odd  pack¬ 
ets  of  unit  picture  material,  the  district  graphic 
productions  laboratory,  as  well  as  offices  of  the 
supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Instructinal  Re¬ 
sources,  the  audio-visual  consultant,  the 
library  consultant  and  the  textbook-profession¬ 


al  library  consultant  A  secretary,  a  materials 
clerk,  and  a  library  clerk  complete  the  staff 
of  the  center. 

Not  only  services,  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  also  instruction  in  the  proper  use 
of  this  material  and  equipment  is  provided 
by  our  division.  In-service  sessions  with 
teachers  in  their  own  school  units  as  well  as 
workshops  in  the  Center  itself  are  held  on  such 
subjects  as  teaching  with  tapes,  preparing 
bulletin  boards  for  teaching,  demonstrating 
elementary  science,  etc. 

I  have  explained  how  our  own  Resource 
Center  grew  from  a  simple  beginning  to  the 
real  service  center  it  is  now  only  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  There  are  many  ways  for  such  a 
center  to  develop.  We  believe  any  district, 
large  or  small,  can  afford  a  resource  center. 
The  size  of  the  installation,  size  of  staff 
and  cost  of  operating  will  vary  according  to 
the  amount  of  material  and  services  rendered 
and  the  size  of  your  budget.  A  small  center  in 
your  high  school  library  can  serve  your  district 
of  twenty  teachers  just  as  well  as  a  separate 
Resource  Center  serves  almost  four  hundred 
educators  of  our  district. 

Don’t  miss  the  services  your  teachers 
need  just  because  you  are  a  low  budget  dist¬ 
rict.  Start  small  —  you’ll  grow  as  large  as 
your  actual  service  to  learning  warrants. 


SERVING 

SCHOOLS  —  COLLEGES  —  CHURCHES 
HOSPITALS  —  INSTITUTIONS  —  INDUSTRY 

^  SOUND  PHOTO  SALES  CO. 


SPECIALIZING  IN 


Audio-Visual  Sales  and  Service 
Religious  and  Entertainment  Film  Rentals 
16MM  Film  Processing 


Language  Lah  Sales  and  Service 
Coronet  Instructional  Films 
Public  Address  Systems 


Phone  POrter  3-1997 


2107-A  Broadway 


Lubbock,  Texas 
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IMPROVE  INSTRUCTION  WITH  NEW  EASY  TO  USE  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS 


READING 
MATHEMATICS 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
AND 

NDEA  PROGRAMS 


SERVING 

TEXAS  EDUCATORS 
SINCE  1937 


Bi-Fi  projectors  for  16mm,  film¬ 
strip  and  slide  showings  in 
lighted  classrooms. 


Air  conditioned  language  labs 
with  visuals  for  maximum  learn¬ 
ing.  Also  low  cost  mobile  units. 


REAGAN'S 
AUDIO  VISUALS 

ROY  REAGAN,  Owner 
Box  865 

Dickenson,  Texas 


N.  G.  CHATELLE 
51  Wayside  Drive 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


JAMES  SWANN 
2108  West  Michigan  St, 
Midland,  Texas 


miMii*  I 
IIATIOM^ 

audio-^M 


group  of  “school  bills”.  But  they  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  I  am  sure  is  felt  by  other 
legislators.  When  they  support  such  bills 
honestly,  they  must  then  vote  funds  to  see 
that  they  are  carried  out.  We  must  not  tell 
them  one  moment  to  give  us  these  much 
needed  things  for  our  schools,  and  in  the  next 
breath  say,  “But  don’t  raise  taxesl”  The 
money  must  come  from  somewhere  so  we 
must  support  our  legislators  when  they  tax  us. 

It  is  now  up  to  each  of  us  and  other 
school  people  to  “sell”  every  friend  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  on  the  vital  need  for  specific  action 
now  to  improve  Texas  schools  by  making  it 
possible  to  enlist  and  keep  more  good  teachers 
and  administrators.  It’s  not  just  a  “salary 
raise  for  teachers”  but  the  need  to  get  and 
keep  the  best  people  in  education  that  we 
must  fight  for. 

Our  “film  bill”  became  Senate  Bill  47 
(sponsored  by  Senator  Andy  Rogers)  and  was 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It  was 
sponsored  by  Representative  Ronald  Roberts 
and  forty  co-sponsors  in  the  House  and  be¬ 
came  H.  B.  65.  Have  your  people  contact 
the  appropriate  committee  members  and  their 
legislators  at  once  on  these  two  bills. 


LEGISLATIVE 

REPORT 


B.  I.  BOYETT 


The  curtain  has  gone  up.  We  are 
fortunate  that  our  “star”  heads  the  “cast”l 

Turman  is  now  Speaker  of  the  House. 
We  believe  that  in  him  we  have  a  real  ally 
for  good  schools  in  Texas.  We  who  worked 
hard  to  help  him  gain  this  coveted  position, 
must  work  even  harder  to  see  that  he  and 
the  other  so-called  “liberals”  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  the  people  of  Texas  that 
they  care  more  for  the  minds  of  our  children 
than  they  fear  the  horrors  of  another  tax  raise. 

Some  “conservative”  members  of  the 
legislature  will  probably  go  down  the  line 
for  the  school  bills  but  against  any  tax  money 
to  pay  for  them. 

In  Brazoria  County  our  local  Represen¬ 
tative,  Neil  Caldwell  and  Senator  A.  R. 
Swartz  have  both  committed  themselves  pub¬ 
licly  to  support  wholeheartedly  the  entire 
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THE  PREXY'S  CORNER 

JIM  HARDIE 

T exaved 
President 

An  Image  of  Texaved 

Advertising  men  often  speak  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  image.  This  term  refers  to  the  idea,  under¬ 
standing,  or  way  the  general  public  sees  and 
feels  toward  a  product,  personality  or  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  carries  with  it  the  matter  of  identifi¬ 
cation. 

What  is  the  public  image  of  TEXAVED? 
What  picture  or  association  comes  to  the  mind 
of  an  educator  in  Texas  when  he  hears  this 
name? 

An  educator  friend  recently  said  to  me, 
“TEXAVED  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  transi¬ 
tion.  You  no  longer  speak  only  of  films,  film¬ 
strips  or  which  manufacturer  makes  the  best 
projector.  You  now  seem  to  be  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  curriculum  development,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  educational  philosophy.” 

My  friend’s  image  of  TEXAVED  is 
changing.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  TEX¬ 
AVED  has  been  undergoing  continual  change 
since  its  birth  just  eight  years  ago.  We  now 
find  ourselves  in  the  center  of  the  most  dra¬ 


matic  developments  ever  to  affect  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

Most  audio-visual  programs  in  the  state 
started  as  film  libraries.  Additional  demands 
for  services  brought  the  development  of  full 
scale  audio-visual  programs.  Now  a  new  di¬ 
mension  in  services  called  the  resource  center 
is  coming  into  being.  Such  centers  provide  a 
broader  scope  of  services  to  implement  the 
new  look  in  curriculum  design. 

Tremendous  pressures  are  being  applied 
to  educators  to  find  new  approaches  for  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  of:  (1)  overcrowded  schools; 
(2)  the  increased  preparation  of  students  re¬ 
quired  for  this  technological  age;  and  (3) 
the  shortage  of  teachers.  As  a  result,  we  see 
a  great  deal  of  experimentation  taking  place. 
Educational  television,  teaching  machines 
and  programmed  learning,  language  labora¬ 
tory  facilities,  and  the  development  of  pack¬ 
aged  resource  units,  are  all  aimed  at  providing 
a  new  breadth  of  resources  for  the  teacher  to 
plan  learning  experiencs  in  depth. 

TEXAVED  is  vitally  concerned  with  all 
of  these  developments.  It  exists  primarily  for 
th  purpose  of  helping  to  prepare  its  members 
for  informed  leadership  which  is  urgently 
needed  in  our  state  to  cope  with  these  develop¬ 
ing  trends.  Such  leadership  is  needed  at  all 
levels  of  educational  endeavor. 


IF  IT  HASN'T  eOT  IT  HERE— 


BEFORE  MAKING  THIS  IMPORTANT 
PURCHASE  YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOURSELF 
TO  hear  the 


oiUJ  ailloiv 


IT  HASN'T  GOT  IT! 

the  ultimate  in 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  SYSTEMS 


I  D^jKai^: 


THERE  IS  A  FACTORY  TRAINED  ENGINEERING  REPRESENTATIVE  NEAR  YOU 
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TEXAVED 

Business  Directory 

ACADEMIC  RECORDING  INSTITUTE 

High  Fidelity  Recordings  of  the  Voices  of 
Great  Minds 
Mack  G.  Reed 

3060  Locke  Lane  Houston  19,  Texas 

AUDIO  DEVICES,  INC. 

Jerry  Lee 

2901  Westheimer  Houston  6,  Texas 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS,  INC. 

E.  T.  Marcum,  Sales  Manager 

1210  North  Main  San  Antonio,  Texas 

AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICES 
Miss  Pauline  Riley 

2310  Austin  Street  Houston  4,  Texas 

A-V  SALES  SERVICE 
J.  E.  Whidden,  Owner 

223  North  Washington  San  Angelo,  Texas 
BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

Richard  J.  Bowden,  Regional  Manager 
2859  Cravenridge  Drive,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

BROWN  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Films,  Maps,  Language  Laboratories 
Suite  413  Varisco  Building  Bryan,  Texas 
314  N.  Austin  Street  San  Marcos,  Texas 
516  Windswept  Drive  Humble,  Texas 

CLIFTON  W.  DARBY 

Visual  Communications  Engineers 
2500  Farrington  Street  Dallas,  Texas 

DATELINE  SCIENCE 

Science  News  Filmstrip  Service 

2355  Austin  Highway  San  Antonio  9,  Texas 


W.  R.  DEVINE 

504  Commodore  Perry  Bldg.  Austin,  Texas 

DUKANE  MEDALLION  LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY 

See  Your  Yellow  Pages  for  Your  Nearest 
Distributor 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS 
Murray  Ashwill,  District  Manager 
1414  Dragon  Street  Dallas,  Texas 

HOOVER  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Audio-Visual  Department 

1305  North  14th  Street  Temple,  Texas 

CHARLIE  PACEY 
Educational  Films 

Box  8066  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

REAGAN’S  AUDIO  VISUALS 
Roy  Reagan 

Box  865  Dickenson,  Texas 

A.  W.  MITCHELL,  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
CONSULTANT 

2355  Austin  Highway  San  Antonio,  Texas 

SOUND  PHOTO  SALES 
Audio-Visual  Dealer 

2107-A  Broadway  Lubbock,  Texas 

TECHNIFAX  CORPORATION 
Phil  Adix,  Branch  Manager 
2500  Farrington  Street  Dallas,  Texas 

TEXAS  EDUCATIONAL  AIDS 
R.  M.  Bushell,  Owner 

4614  South  Main  Houston,  Texas 

THERMO-FAX  SALES  OF  HOUSTON,  INC. 

R.  E.  Mulvey,  Sales  Representative 

2315  Fannin  Houston  2,  Texas 

H.  WILSON  CORPORATION 
Projection  Tables 
Howard  Wilson,  President 
106  Wilson  Street  Park  Forest,  Illinois 


In  just  one  one  month  you  con  schedule 
motion  pictures  in  every  classroom 
even  those  sunshine  bright. 


$139.95  and  $159.95  —  The  Wilson  Movie  RP*  lets  you 
bring  instructional  films  to  an  entire 
floor  at  less  cost  than  darkening 
one  room.  Unit  rolls  easily  from 
room  to  room.  So  simple  to  oper¬ 
ate  that  even  students  can  set  up 
and  run. 

Hundreds  now  in  use  in  schools. 


For  Action 

Contact  One  of  Our  Dealers 

AUSTIN 

Audio  Visual  Aids 
2811  Harris  Boulevard 

DALLAS 

Texas  Educational  Aids 
4006  Live  Oak 

HOUSTON 

Southwestern  Educationals  Aids 
1618  Austin  St. 

LUBBOCK 

Sound  Photo  Sales  Co. 

2107-A  Broadway 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Audio  Visual  Aids 
1210  N.  Main  Street 


•Includes  rear  projection  unit 
with  screen  size  equal  to  a 
30”  TV  set  and  easy  rolling 
table.  Does  not  include  wide 
angle  lens. 

No  need  to  buy  a  projector. 
Use  any  type  you  now  own. 


Donald  L.  Smith  Company 
1110  Main  Street 

TYLER 

Texas  Educational  Aids 
120  E.  Elm  Street 


H.  WILSON  CORPORATION 

Park  Forest,  Illinois 
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TEXAVED 

NEWS 

Membership 

Mushrooms 

According  to  Dr.  James  Roberson,  TEX¬ 
AVED  treasurer,  the  membership  in  the 
organization  has  now  jumped  to  575.  This 
is  the  largest  number  ever  to  belong  to  this 
organization.  It  is  still  short  of  our  desired 
goal  of  1000  members  for  the  year,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  our  membership  drive 
has  been  underway  only  two  months,  this 
shows  a  healthy  sign  of  interest  and  growth. 
TEXAVED’s  new  Journal  is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  growth  now  being  ex¬ 
perienced.  Normally,  during  the  past  eight 
years,  TEXAVED’s  membership  has  averag¬ 
ed  between  90  and  160  members.  With  the 
stepped  up  interest  in  newer  instructional 
media,  TEXAVED  must  fulfill  a  greater 
leadership  role  in  education  in  the  State. 
EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  AND  TECH¬ 
NIQUES  will  play  a  great  part  in  helping 
TEXAVED  fulfill  its  new  role. 

1960-61  Budget 
Presents  Problems 

At  the  January  Executive  Board  meeting 
members  were  plagued  with  budget  troubles. 
For  once  the  troubles  could  be  classified  as 
happy  ones.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  extensive  activities  promoted 
by  its  new  publication  Educational  Resources 
and  Techniques  have  given  our  budget  plan¬ 
ners  a  few  headaches.  At  this  point  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  expected  receipts 
of  the  year  due  to  the  highly  successful  mem¬ 
bership  drive  now  underway. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Board  authorized 
President  Jim  Hardie,  Treasurer  Dr.  Jemes 
Roberson,  Membership  Chairman  Bill  Har- 
ville,  and  Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Ernest  Tie- 
mann  to  work  out  a  flexible  arrangement 
based  upon  percentages  of  our  total  income 
rather  than  fixed  amounts.  Lets  hope  that 
happy  troubles  of  this  nature  continue  to 
trouble  us. 


Study 

To  be  Undertaken 

The  Executive  Committee  has  approved 
a  recommendation  made  by  B.  I.  Boyett  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Ernest  Tiemann  that  details 
of  incorporation  of  our  organization  be  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  and  if  found  feasible  action 
to  incorporate  be  taken  immediately. 

The  board  also  authorized  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  necessary  fees  to  carry  out  the 
incorporation  proceedings. 

Spring  Conference 
Planning  Underway 

Dr.  Wendell  Williams,  Educational  Con¬ 
sultant  for  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
has  been  named  as  Chairman  of  the  Spring 
Conference  Planning  Committee.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  will  be  announced 
later.  An  outstanding  leadership  conference 
centered  around  issues  of  the  newer  frontiers 
in  education  is  in  the  planning  stages.  The 
Spring  Conference  will  be  held  in  Austin  May 
12  and  13. 

Improved  Relations 
Texaved  Goal 

During  the  January  Executive  Board 
meeting  it  was  suggested  that  TEXAVED 
offer  leaders  of  other  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  an  opportunity  to  submit  articles  to 
Educational  Resources  and  Techniques.  Dr. 
Tiemann  suggested  that  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  have  a  guest  article  appear  in  each 
issue  representing  a  major  professional  or¬ 
ganization  in  Texas. 

Other  suggestions  recommended  that 
TEXAVED  ask  leaders  of  other  professional 
organizations  to  be  platform  guests  at  our 
Spring  and  Fall  conferences  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  reciprocate. 

A  third  suggestion  was  offered  that  would 
allow  the  President  of  TEXAVED  to  write 
the  program  chairmen  of  other  organizations 
and  offer  TEXAVED’s  services  if  needed  dur¬ 
ing  their  respective  conventions  and  meetings. 
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Galvesfon  fo 
Be  Site  of  1961 
Fall  Conference 

Galveston  has  been  named  the  site  of 
the  1961  Fall  TEXAVED  Conference.  The 
Executive  Committee  made  the  decision  at 
the  January  Committee  meeting.  The  excel¬ 
lent  convention  accomodations  offered  by  the 
island  city  should  provide  TEXAVED  with 
an  appropriate  atmosphere  for  the  meeting 
which  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  held 
October  15,  16,  and  17. 

The  motion  offered  by  Bill  Harville  and 
seconded  by  Virginia  Patterson,  also  named 
the  Jack  Tar  Hotel  as  the  site  for  the  Con¬ 
vention  Headquarters. 

The  decision  to  use  the  ultra  modern 
Jack  Tar  facilities  was  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  the  smaller  more  intimate  surroundings 
could  best  be  adapted  to  conventions  of  the 
size  represented  by  TEXAVED’s  Fall  Meeting. 


Subscription  to  This 
Publication  is  Included 
In  All  Texaved  Memberships 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  TEXAVED 
Board  of  Directors  plans  were  approved  that 
allow  a  subscription  to  EDUCATIONAL  RE¬ 
SOURCES  AND  TECHNIQUES  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  services  rendered  all  TEXAVED 
Associate  and  Active  members.  This  is  done 
without  adding  to  the  regular  cost  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  organization. 

All  new  members  of  TEXAVED  auto¬ 
matically  receive  a  subscription  to  the  journal 
as  part  of  their  membership.  This  action  is 
part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  expand  TEX¬ 
AVED’s  membership  through  expanded  ser¬ 
vices  to  our  members. 


THE  TEXAS  AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
INVITES  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP 

Active  Membership,  5.00 
Assoc.  Membership,  2.00 
Commercial  Membership,  7.50 

TEXAVED 

I  P.  O.  BOX  8032,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

:  Name _ 

•  Position. 
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I  Address- 


MAIL 
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COUPON 
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TEACHING  AAACHINES 

{continued  from  page  12) 

inadequate  for  recycling  students  who  fail 
to  master  a  substantial  portion  of  the  content 
of  any  course.  It  is  important  in  program¬ 
ming,  they  say,  to  require  a  student  to  respond 
to  each  item  and  to  master  each  sub-objective 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  level.  The  use 
of  sub-objectives  provides  opportunity  to  screen 
and  recycle  a  student  at  any  point  without 
waiting  until  the  end  of  the  term  to  either  pass 
or  fail  him. 

Glaser  says  that  programming  is  a  means 
of  overcoming  the  limitations  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  mass  media  instruction  and  reinstat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  advantages  of  face-to-face 
student-teacher  interaction.  It  involves  the 
construction  of  sequences  of  instructional 
materials  so  as  to  increase  the  rate  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  retention  of  information  and  skill 
and  enhances  the  motivation  of  the  student. 

In  order  to  construct  such  sequences,  it 
is  important  to  know  what  the  student  is 
expected  to  know.  Thus,  the  first  step  is  to 
set  up  objectives,  and  a  second  is  to  specify 
the  kinds  of  stimulus  materials  that  the 
student  will  react  to  in  the  course  of  his 
performance.  These  steps  will  involve  de¬ 
fining  the  field,  stating  the  laws,  principles, 
and  the  like;  and  selecting  illustrative  materi¬ 
als  sufficient  to  enable  the  students  to  master 
or  arrive  at  a  generalization.  The  salient 
feature  process  is  that  of  making  a 

reward  immediately  contingent  upon  a  small 
unit  of  the  learner’s  behavior,  which  we  tech¬ 
nically  refer  to  as  reinforcement.  By  differ¬ 
entially  applying  reinforcement  or  relatively 
minute  behavioral  changes,  it  is  possible  to 
progress  from  the  initial  behavior  of  the 
learner  in  small  steps  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  complex  behavior. 

In  order  to  elicit  a  correct  response  to 
each  item,  the  programmer  resorts  to  prompt¬ 
ing  or  formal  hinting  or  cueing. 

The  result  of  the  growth  of  the  automat¬ 
ed  approach  to  learning  indicates  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  involving  the  actual  presenta¬ 
tion  of  information  are  not  nearly  so  demand¬ 
ing  as  the  problems  presented  by  the  pro¬ 
gramming  of  information  to  be  handled  by 
the  various  technical  devices. 

However,  experience  indicates  that  as 
more  attention  is  focused  upon  these  prob¬ 
lems,  research  will  bring  answers  which  will 
make  available  more  practical  and  valuable 
teaching  machines  and  programs  for  wide¬ 
spread  use. 
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An  Editorial: 

Expanding  Educational  Technology 
Increases  the  Need  for 
Enlightened  Leadership 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  a  spec¬ 
tacular  acceptance  of  audio-visual  methods 
in  instruction,  which  have  long  been  advocat¬ 
ed  by  forward  looking  educators  throughout 
the  state  and  nation. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  our  own 
organization  and  its  recent  rapid  growth  to 
find  evidence  of  this  acceptance. 

The  reasons  for  this  trend  might  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  several  factors:  the  increased  public 
interest  in  improved  instruction  and  the  role 
of  education,  in  general,  in  the  areas  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  the  national  purpose;  ex¬ 
panded  educational  research  of  recent  years; 
and  the  inevitable  application  of  recent  tech¬ 
nological  advances  to  the  teaching-learning 
process.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  other  im¬ 
portant  reasons,  but  these  should  suffice  for 
the  present. 

With  increased  public  awareness  has  also 
come  the  spotlight  of  publicity  for  some  of 


the  more  spectacular  developments  which 
have  captivated  the  public  imagination. 

Gratifying  as  the  glamorization  of  these 
instructional  tools  is,  it  has  brought  with  it 
certain  complications;  specifically,  the  danger 
of  creating  a  public  image  of  these  media  as 
panacea  for  the  many  complicated  problems 
now  confronting  education,  and  the  danger 
of  over-simplification  of  the  problems  of  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  media  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public. 

The  problem  then,  of  educators  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  instructional  materials  specialists  in 
particular,  is  to  turn  the  increased  public 
awareness  of  the  new  technological  innova¬ 
tions  in  education  into  the  broadest  possible 
support  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  instructional 
materials,  in  order  that  the  resulting  educa¬ 
tional  advances  will  rest  on  the  most  solid 
foundations  possible. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  professional 
organizations,  such  as  TEXAVED,  will  need 
to  move  ahead  with  increased  vigor  to  expand 
their  leadership  roll  in  the  whole  broad  area 
of  public  education. 


DATELINE:  SCIENCE  presents 

THE  SCIENCE  NEWS  YOU  NOW  NEED 

*  Each  issue  of  this  twice-monthly  filmstrip  service  treats  one  or  more  current  science 
developments  in  depth,  through  photographs,  diagrams,  and  visualized  experiments  for 
students.  It  also  gives  current  coverage  on  other  science  news  selected  from  various 
fields  of  science  work. 

*  Accompanying  narration  guide  has  easily-distinguished  parts  written  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  more  advanced  students  and  is  planned  for  pupil  participation. 

*  Teacher’s  guide  is  designed  for  quick  previewing  without  a  projector  and  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  for  individual  and  group  activities  and  experiments. 

*  Edited  by  Walter  A.  Wittich,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  approved  for  matching  funds  in  Texas  under  NDEA  Title  Three. 
Published  by  Visual  Education  Service,  Randolph,  Wisconsin. 

For  Further  Details 

Contact  Your  Fellow  Texaved  Member 

A.  W.  MITCHELL,  Executive  Sales  Director 

2355  Austin  Highway  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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ari  Aaoemic  IRecopOlMC  iMsriture 

18  EAST  50TH  ST.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

MEMORANDUM 

Subject:  “TIME  FOR  IDEAS”  —  The  new  educational  Resource 
which  must  not  escape  your  personal  attention. 

To:  Classroom  teachers,  curriculum  directors  and  librarians. 


Have  you  ever  known  an  “average”  student  to  suddenly  change  and  become 
an  “excellent  student  .  .  .  simply  because  one  idea  kindled  a  spark  of  curiosity  into  a  bon¬ 
fire  of  interest? 

To  aid  you  in  introducing  more  and  better  ideas  into  the  classroom  a 
unique  series  of  recorded  discussions  has  been  produced  by  our  company.  In  order  to 
develop  ideas  powerful  enough  to  stimulate  a  mediocre  student  ...  or  challenge  the 
intellectually  gifted  .  .  .  each  of  five  outstanding  thinkers  was  asked  to  discuss  his  special 
field  of  learning  with  a  collegue.  The  conversations  were  recorded  and  the  result  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  compendium  of  facts  and  ideas  relative  to  five  areas  of  thought  —  available  on  33 
rpm  records  and  3-‘^>^  tapes.  The  complete  series  of  fifty  recordings  is  called  “TIME 
FOR  IDEAS”  —  and  you  set  the  time  for  listening. 

Through  “TIME  FOR  IDEAS”  you  and  your  students  can  be  introduced 
to  the  historical  acumen  of  SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON,  the  critical  know-how  of  JOHN 
MASON  BROWN,  the  sometimes  ‘tongue-in-cheek’  but  always  challenging  C.  NORTH- 
COTE  PARKINSON  and  the  scholarly  approach  of  ASHLEY  MONTAGU  or 
CHARLES  FRANKEL.  The  areas  these  men  represent  are  American  history,  arts  and 
letters,  political  science,  anthropology  and  philosophy.  Each  category  is  explored  in¬ 
formally  and  with  humor. 

Although  “TIME  FOR  IDEAS”  is  quite  new,  hundreds  of  secondary 
schools,  colleges  and  communities  have  ‘discovered’  these  recorded  discussions  and  are 
profiting  by  their  utilization. 

Please  write  for  the  free  14- page  booklet  which  contains  an  outline  of 
all  “TIME  FOR  IDEAS”  discussions  and  information  on  how  they  may  be  acquired. 
There  is  no  obligation,  of  course.  But  do  it  today,  before  it  slips  your  mind. 

ACADEMIC  RECORDING  INSTITUTE 

yiu^  /L.^^ 

Mack  G.  Reed,  President 
3060  Locke  Lane 
Houston  19,  Texas 


High  fidelity  recordings  of  the  VOICES  OF  GREAT  MINDS 


My  grandson.  Brad  says  you  should 
take  a  look  at  PAUL  HOEFLEKS 
new  film  .  .  . 


He  thinks  the  penguins  are  such  cute 
and  friendly  fellows. 

We  suggest  that  you  also  preview 
PAUL  HOEFLER'S  new  colorful  re¬ 
lease  .  .  . 

WEST  INDIES: 

LANDS  IN  TRANSITION 


Don't  fail  to  see  WALT  DISNEY'S  new  addition  to  his 

TRUE  LIFE  ADVENTURE  SERIES 

"Prowlers  of  the  Everglades" 

Preview  prints  are  now  available  on  WALT  DISNEY'S  new 

SECRETS  OF  LIFE  SERIES 

"Secrets  of  the  Plant  World" 

"Secrets  of  the  Ant  and  Insect  World" 
"Secrets  of  the  Bee  World" 

"Secrets  of  the  Underwater  World" 


We  urge  you  to  preview  and  consider 

ACADEMY'S  new  science  films 


“Portrait  of  the  Sun” 
“The  Suns  Energy” 
“Water  in  The  Weather” 
“T rees  —  Our  Plant  Giants” 


FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS  CONTACT 


BOX  8066 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Largest  distributor  of  educational  films  in  the  Southwest 
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